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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

This document reviews empirical studies concerning 
the en*'orcement of the child support obligation and describes recent 
research on coparental interactions and father/child visitations. The 
discussion begins with an overview of the incidence of child support 
awards among demographically eligible women and then focuses on 
research on factors determining fathers' payment performance. 
Chambers' (1979) study of payment patterns of divorced males in 
Genessee County, Michigan is emphasized. Subsequently, attention is 
given to 'factors influencing post-divorce visitation arrangements, 
father involvement in parenting, and the relationship between child 
support payment and visitation. Major limitations of the studies are 
pointed out, and the need for research on the dynamic interface 
between child support payments and post-divoirce spousal and 
father/child relationships is indicated. (RH) 
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PATTERNS AMD IMPLICATIONS OF CHILD SUPPORT AND 
ENFORCEMENT PRACTICES FOR CHILDREN'S WELL-BEING 
Child support the Itgal obligAtion to provide for the economic 
support of children who no longer reside vith their natural or adoptive 
parents has become a viable policy alternative for supplementing the 
family incomes of vomen vho head their own families* It is also 
unquestionably one of the major strains in the relationships among divorced 
spouses and their children* Noncustodial fathers » though absent from the 

home» have a potentially significant and long*-lasting psychological 

/ 

influence on the lives of their children and their former spouses* The 
influence of the noncustodial father is felt» whether the father pays child 

support or continues to visit following separation or divorce or whether 

I 

the father abandons the family entirely after a marital disruptiuon* Few 

iempirical studies» however^ have addressed the interaction of economic and 

I 

'psychological factors on family relationships after a marriage dissolves* 
Instead, economic and psychological consequences have been examined in separate 
arenas* Unf ortunatelyi traditional conceptualizations of the economic and 
psychological consequences of divorce have not encouraged the development 
of social policies regarding child support* 

Yet» increasing public attention in the area of child support has 
resulted in k flourishing body of knowledge relating to the connections 
between child support and family relationships after divorce* This paper 
will review empirical studies regarding the enforcement of the child 
support obligation and the recent research on coparental interactions and 
father-child visitation* The paper begins with an overview of the 



incidence of child support awards among demographically eligible women. 

Until recently, the ii^sue of child support and its enforcement was 
perceived as a problen affecting only a small proportion of the population. 
However 9 the unprecedented growth in female headed families during the 
decade of the 1970 's forced greater recognition of the economic and 
psychological hardships associated with single parenthood. Of all single 
parents, women with the sole custody of children experience the iiK^st severe 
decline in family income. Although a large proportion of female heads are 
in the labor force, their lack of education and seniority confine them to 
low-paying jobs (Brandwein, Brown, and Fox, 1974). Moreover, only about 
one'-third of all female' heads receive child support. The remaining 
two-thirds do not receive child support payments either because the courts 
have not awarded a child support order or because their husbands have 
failed to pay the amount ordered. 

Over eight million women are raising at least one child whose 
father ir absent from the hocue, according to a Spring, 1982 Census Bureau 
survey. Only 59 percent of these mothers — some five million — had 
been awarded child support. Of those women who were supposed to be 
receiving payments in 1981 , 37 percent received less than half of what they 
were supposed to; 28 percent received nothing; and 47 percent received the 
full amount t According to the Census report, there was no evidence of a 
difference between the proportion of women receiving partial payments and 
those who received no payments at all (Current Population Report, 1980). 

Though empirical literature on child support is scant, in recent 
years, descriptions of the socioeconomic characteristics of the 



demographically eligible female population (i.e#, the population of 
divorced» legally separated » and never married women having a legal right 
to receive child support orders), have. provided information about the 
female heads most likely to receive child support payments (Current 
Population Studies, 19/9 and 1980; MacDonald, 1979; Jones, et. al., 
1975). For example, Census data indicate that the incidence of court 
ordered child support is higher among educated, employed^ divorced women 
than among separated and never i urried minority women (Current Population 
Studies, 1979). 

A considerable portion of the existing research has been directed 
toward understanding the factors determining payment performance (Jones, 
et. al., 1976; Cassetty, 1978; Chambers, 1979). Though the results of 
these studies were inconclusive their findings suggest that there is a 
relationship between the father's ability to pay and the observed patterns 
of payment which seemingly coincide with the age, occupation, marital 
status, race and residential proximity of the fathers. While the patterns 
of payment performance were the earliest subject of study (Eckhardt, 1965; 
1968), indicating an immediate and continuing decline in payments over 
time, these findings were later challenged by subsequent analyses 
(Cliambers, 1979). Specifically, Eckhardt who conducted a ten year 
longitudinal study of 163 fathers with child support orders awarded at the 
time of divorce found, "...that fathers were unlikely to contribute to the 
support of their children immediately following divorce and were even less 
likely to do so with the passage of time, much less to the time of 
maturity" (Eckhardt, 1968). During the first years of the support order a 
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'e than 40 percent of the fathers made no payments at all. By the 
« I. . over 70 percent of. the sampled fathers were making no payments. 
Uf t\ <.j3 defendants in the sample, 84 percent were in defiance of the 
court order soue time during the ten year interval, but only 36 percent of 
those eligible for prosecution had legal action initiated against them. 

A total of 116 contempt actions were initiated during the ten year 
Study, but these actions were confined to a select group of men. Of the 
137 men ever eligible for legal action, 92 had no formal contact with the 
courtB. While forty-five men were charged with contempt, 69 percent of 
I these men <'N*>31) had more than one contempt action initiated against them. 
Eckhardt found that the subsample of men most likely to have had legal 
action initiated against them: (1) were blue collar workers; (2)were fathers of 
AFDC dependent children; and (3) had a prior legal history. Furthermore, 
the men who were imprisoned on the charge of nonsupport tended to be 
involved in other legal violations at the time of commitment. Eckhardt 
concludes that violations of nonsupport were used as a vehicle for the 
imprisonment of those defendants who "...ran afoul of the law through other 
violations"(Eckhardt, 196 8). 

Fourteen years later. Chambers examined the pattern of payment 
performance using a sample of 411 divorced males in Genessee County, 
Michigan. Chambers found that dttring the first years of the support order, 
49 percent of the men paid all of the ordered amount, 35 percent were 
partial payers, and only 16 percent paid none of the ordered ancunt. Over 
time, Chambers found that thu portion of full paying men in Genesse County 
actually increased. Fifty-eight percent were high payers in the sixth year 



of Che order I with 18 percent being partial payers and 24 percent low 
payers. However^ in the previous study (Eckhardt, 1965) » higher 
proportions of non-'paying and partial paying fathers were reported than in 
the Chambers' study. Of the total 410 cases examined by Chambers, only 43 
required no enforcement efforts during the six year study. Forty-nine cases 
required only one enforcement attempt » vhile in 166 (39 percent) of the 
sampled cases six or more efforts by the Friend of the Court were initiated 
to obtain support payments* The majority of the enforcement efforts 
initiated by the Friend of the Court were in the form of warning letters 
and telej^hone calls* One hundred and sixty-four men (40 percent) were 
placed under a wage assignment at least once during the six year study* In 
only 17 percent of these cases was the vage assignment the first recorded 
enforcement effect* 

According to Chambers* three factors explain the differences in 
payment, performance across thu twenty-eight counties examined as part of 
this study of the Friend of the Court system in the state of Michigan. 
These factors were: (a) an aggressive enforcement process; (b) the rate of 
jailing; (c) the size of the county population* Counties that initiated 
enforcement efforts in nonwelfare cases without waiting for formal 
complaints from mothers were particularly successful in collecting more 
child support. Counties with high jailing rates and self-^starting 
enforcement systems were also successful collectors of child support. 
Finally I counties with relatively small populations reported much higher 
compliance rates than those with populations over 100|000* Apparently « the 
attitude! of city I'velleri regarding the support obligation and the grrater 
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insulation of city dwellers from the enforcement process explained the low 
rates of compliance in large counties* Soth of these studies demonstrate 

that child support enforcement does iaffect payment performance ^ though its « 

i» ■ • 

effectiveneai ia short-lived, necesaitating subaequent enforcement efforta 
aa early aa six to twelve nontha later. 

The applicability of Chanbera' findinga are limited since Michigan, 
unlike the remaining 49 atates, hati established a unique organizational 
structure to oversee the enforcement of child support orders. "For over 
fifty years » each county government in Michigan has maintained an agency 
knovn as the Friend of the Court which is responsible for receiving child 
support payments from parents under orders of support after divorce or 
adjudication of paternity** (Chambers » 1979). The Michigan Friend of the 
Court is responsible for monitoring child support payments and sending out 
warnings when payments are in arrears » without awaiting a complaint* Use 
of the Friend of the Court makes Michigan's collection process quite 
unique. 

While confirming the deterrent effects of enforcement action on 
compliance behavior » the significance of the Chambers study is limited for 
two reasons. First» the study ia not based on a representative sample of 
the demographically eligible population. The omission of low income 
never-noarried and formally separated individuals with support obligations 
restricts generalization to a small segment of the population. Moreoveri 
the study was additionally limited because of its reliance on existing 
court records for information. The accuracy and completeness of agency 
records determine to a large extent the reliability and validity of 




research findingii Studies based on f irst*-hand accounts drawn from 
personal interviews and cross tabulated with agency records would reveal a 
more complete and accurate portrayal of the quality and effect of 
enforcement action on vompliance behavior. The same two criticisms are 
applicable to the Eckhardt study as well. 

Despite the relative importance of assessing the determinants of 
payment performance and the effects of enforcement action on compliance 
behavior » few studies have examined the connection between support payment 
performance^ post-divorce spousal and father-^child relationships. Yet 
there is ample evidence to substantiate the deterimental effects of divorce 
on the behavior of young children (Hetherington» et.al.» 1978; Wallerstein 
and Kelly, 1980). According to thia research » the relationship of the 
noncustodial father to both the former spouse and the child were critical 
factors affecting the child's adjustment. Specifically, the reduction of 
the child's psychological distress following divorce was strongly 
associated with the father's continued involvement within the context of a 
mutually supportive and cooperative coparental relationship. The court's 
intervention at the time of divorce, in matters such as custody, visitation, 
and child support, is designed to structure the formal ties between members 
of disrupted families. However, the interface between suppor'^ payment, 
visitation, and coparental relationships is both more complex and 
unwieldy. 

Factors influencing post-*divorce visitation arrangements have been 
examined in a paucity of clinical and exploratory investigations. For 
example, Wallerstein and Kelly have found that the patterns of the 
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reUtionshipa within the family before divorce were not related to the 
visiting pattema after divorce* Rather, the visiting patterns of 
noncustodial parents were priaarily related to the father's feelings about 
the divorce, the age of the children, and the children's responsiveness. 
Divorced fathers initially experience a range of feelings after divorce 
that my •ignifieantly afftct thair tubaequent visitation patterns. There 
is i loss of identity^ family structureJ status within the family, roots 
and continuity of family life, and there is a particularly poignant sense 
of loss associated with the altered f ather-'child relationship (Dominic and 
Schlesinger» 1980; Keshet and Rosenthal, 19^; Jacobs, 1982). The divorced 
father is no longer part of the day-to-day life of the child, but is 
abruptly relegated to a visitor status. In many respects, the visitation 
rights granted the noncustodial father by the court increases the 
discomfort of the father. Fur one, noncustodial fathers who are restricted 
to isolated weekly visits, are seldom available when the child really needs 
them. Atkin and Rubin (1976) found, for exas^le, that fathers tend to feel 
that their authority as parent had been taken away. Findings from a later 
study (Dominic and Schlesingeir, 1980) suggest that fathers who settled 
custody in court never accepted the court* s decision and generally felt * 
that the children suffered by being with their mothers. Conversely, 
fathers who settled custody arrangements without the court's intervention 
seemed to accept their role as part-time fathers. These men hiMl 
unrestricted visiting rights and maintained telephone contact with the 
children between visits. 

Distressed and guilt-ridden about the divorce, fathers lose 
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confidence in their parenting ability and fail to recognize the necessity 
for adapting to their non-traditional, part-time parenting roles* 111 
prepared for a visitor statue, many fathers cope by distancing themselves 
from the parent-child relationship (Jacobs, 1982} • Palmer (1969) 
reports that parental visits decline Wer tine because other ii^terests 
arise for both the father and the child, particularly when visitation is 

0 ^ 

associated vith emotional strain. Infrequent parental visits are therefore 

\ 

attributed to the emotional outbursts <^£ the child and the guilt the absent 
parent feeli about the divorce and hii/her absence from the home. ^ 

Ubile hoatility, angeri bittemeosi and guilt character uje the 
interactions between ex-apouses during the initial montha of separation! 
recent studies indicate that divorced <i^oupIes continuii to share ^heir 
childi^earing responsibilities for at least one year folloving divorce. The 
content and quality of interactions between former spouses however varied 
considerably (Goldsmitl\^, 1980; Ahronsr 1981). Parents who interacted 
frequently about their parental roles and other matters tended to have 
mutually supportive and cooperative coparental relationships. In these 
small scale studies, comparative analyses of mothers and fathers revealed 
significant sex differences in perceptions of father involvement. Divorced 
women were inclined to minimize the amount of father involvement i while 
divorced men perceived themselves to be more involved and supportive. 
Obviously, then, assessments of th: views of both parents are required to 
accurately reflect different realities. Furstenberg ^(19 83), however, found 
little evidence of a substantial increase in the number of single parent 
couples who shared their parenting responsibilities. In this analysis of a 



natioiully repreientative •ample of children age 11 lo 16 in 1981, 
Furatenberg examined (1) the incidence of marital disruption in children's 
lives; (2) the t^pe of living arrangements children experience following a 
disruption; and, (3) the amount of contact children maintain with the 
outside parent. Among thf findings regarding father-child contact, 
Furatenberg reports that we^ly contacts were slightly more likely to occur 
aaong better educated or nominority respondents. The difference in weekly 
contact aaong leas educated and minority respondents was not, however, as 
large as would be expected. 

Though data from the Furatenberg study shed light on the incidence 
and nature of single parent lifestyle, the sample used omitted children 
under the age of ten* Consequently, general izationa about the amount of 
father-child contact are restricted to the population of pre-adolescent and 
adolescent children. At this developmental stage, contact between fathers 
and their childreVmay naturally decline as children seek to establish 
their own identities and develop other interests usual ly^ shaped by \heir 
peers. Moreover, the analysis of data on father-child contact was 

restricted to a segment of the sample children from separated and 

divorced families. However, in reporting data on father-child contact, 
Furatenberg does not designate differenc#f in the anount of contact by 
marital atatua grouping. There may have been significant differences in 
the viaitaiiion pattema of aeparated and divorced fathers. Previous 
research (Keahet and Roaenthal, 1981) suggests that visitation patterns 
established soon after separation are likely to continue following divorce. 

Several studies examine the extent to which former spousal 
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relAtionihips influence visitAiion (Palmer, 1969; Goldsmith, 1980; and 
Anderton-Kleif , 1982),, however, only one flhovs that the degree to which 
partttti share in childreariag and the nother's attitude toward the fbther 
as a parent were significant predictors of father involvement (Ahrons^ 
1983). Conflict over unreliable child support payments and unpr«M)ictabIe 
visitation patterns significantly affect maternal attitudes toward the 
father as a parent. Mothers, according to Anderson (1982), prefer a 
pattern of routine, reliable support payments and yet limited, bounded 
' contact with the child. Contrary to maternal preferences, fathers want to 
maintain oper., flexible access to their children. Few of the 2^ fathers 
interviewed by Anderson objected to the payment of child support, though, 
for many, the child support settlement consumed a fairly high proportion of 
their net income. Divorced fathera and mothers, then, are typically 
impelled to act from opposite directions. Since mothers usually retain 
the custody of minor children, maternal attitudes and perceptions of the 
father's parenting may affect children's behavior and the anount and 
quality of father-child visitation. 

Two recent studies examined the relationship between child support 
payment and visitation. Wallerstein and Huntington (1983) conducted a 
longitudinal, clinical investigation of fifty-five largely white, 
middle-class families between 1971 and 1977. The findings from this study 
indicated that the relationship between child support and ^Nlaitation, while 
negligible at the time of separation, grew increasingly important over the 
years that followed. The frequency, duration and patterning of visits and 
the flexibility of the parent to the child were all significantly linked to 
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child support by the five year mark (Vallertteia and Huntingtoiii 1983). 
Furitenberg (1983) alto found the provision of child support along with the 
residential propinquity of the outside parent and the length of tine since 
separation vere significant factors occounting for the aia)unt of contact 
between fathers and children* Furstenberg found that the level of contact 
was directly related to the provision of child support in that the 
payment o:J support rather than the anount of support was related to 
father*child contact. 
Sunsiary: 

Empirical literature on the linkage between child supporti 
post--divorce spousal and fathler-child interaction may be scanty though the 
number of studies in this area have increased in recent years. The major 
limitations of these studies are: small sample sizes based on 
nonprobability sampling techniques; lack of representation with respect to 
race and sex differences; and too few studisis designed to test hypotheses 
rather than describe phenomena. In spite of these flawsi the studies do 
represent long-^needed efforts to provide empirical data substantiating or 
refuting conventionar theory and popular opinion regarding the complex 
relationship between child support payments and the interpersonal 
relationships among 'divorced families. 

In general/ the findings from these studies provide: confirmation 
of the -continued interactions between former spouses following divorce; 
substantiate the prediction that maternal attitudes to\;ard the father as a 
parent and interaction about child-»r earing influence the pattern of 
parental visi cation; and indicate that there is a direct relationship 
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between the provifion oi child support and viaitation. In these atudiesi 
however I visitation patterns are linked to the payment of child support and 
not the enforcement of the support order* Since previous research 
indicates that child support payments defline over timei the advent of 
enforcement action in most cases of divorce is inevitable. By ignoring the 
effects of child support enforcement actions on subsequent compliance 
behavior and family interactional these studies present a static-fixed 
. odel* The implication of this model is that the pattern of support 
payment and family interaction is unlikely to change with the occurrence of 
enforcement action for nonsupport. It is therefore logical to presume that 
adjustments and adaptations made during the period of divorce are critical 
in predicting the effects of ecforcement action. 

The static fixed model limits out understanding of the dynamic 
interface between child support paymentSi poat-^divorce spousal and 
father-*child relationships. Future empirical studies based on theoretical 
models that examine the effects of enforcement intervention on compliance 
behavior and interactions among custodial and noncustodial parents are 
needed. Though post-divorce adjustments may influence the pattern of child 
support payment and the interpersonal relationships among members of 
disrupted families » subsequent enforcement proceedings —as an intervening^ 
variable — may have differential effects of future compliance behavior and 
changes in Che interpersonal relationahips among family members. 
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